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it up as a police station. The possessions of the German owner were immediately divided among the militiamen, and anything left over was taken to Hirschberg to be sold on the recently flourishing black market— for the benefit of the police.
On one of those beautiful midsummer days I made my way towards Wiesenstein. The magnificent walk through the mountain forest with its varied prospects of valleys and peaks had by now become an adventurous undertaking. Where formerly thousands of happy vacationers had enjoyed themselves, there was not a soul to be seen. The paths, the mountain huts, the villages—all deserted. Not a sound to be heard. Only every couple of miles there came from the shrubbery a "Stoi!" The pair of Polish guards concealed in the thick underbrush would step out and examine my papers. The stamp of the Soviet Command Post would bring on a flood of cursing. Almost all these young Poles were bitter enemies of the Soviet Union.
In Agnetendorf Paul told me that the German burgomaster had been given a Polish colleague the day before—a certain Mr. Voyt.
I burst out laughing—but it was a bitter laugh. Voyt is the Polish word for "village magistrate." And so the individual communities were being incorporated into the Polish administrative system. That fitted in with what I had seen in the forest.
But for us Germans everything continued undecided. We sat at tea in the bright and cheerful Biedermeier room. Gerhart Hauptmann was in good physical condition. I read aloud an excerpt from the New St. Christopher. It was a monologue by the mountain priest about the ultimate concerns of mankind.
When I had finished this important prose work, the old man sighed, saying, "It is getting more and more difficult for me to scare up so much credulous optimism. Especially here and now . . ."
To distract his gloomy thoughts, his secretary told us about something amusing that had happened that very morning.
Two young soldiers of the Red Army appeared before Wiesenstein some time between eight and nine o'clock. They knocked and then jiggled the handle of the side door violently up and down.
The attendant opened a window and pointed to the certificate of protection from Warsaw which was glued to the inside of the glass.
The two soldiers looked at each other, their little caps perched on their fuzzy blond hair. Then one of them said, "We not make bang-bang . . ." They patted their belts and pockets to indicate they were unarmed. "Not going zapzerap*, just take a look. You allow, please . . ." And they both clasped their gnarled peasant's hands together imploringly. The attendant opened the door and conducted them into Paradise Hall.
*zapzerap: steal.